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VoLumE LV. 


fit unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal eiements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion, to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religtous Sacteties. 


Editorial. 


“Love in nature ts not found; 
Unit and universe are round; 
In vain produced, all rays return.” 
EMERSON’S ‘‘URIEL.” 
+o. 

We print on our title-page this week the bond of 
union of the Buddhistic faith. It is given in the origi- 
nal Pali with an English version by Dharmapala. He 
tells us that three times a day, in all the Buddhistic 
temples, it is intoned by the priests. It is always sup- 
posed to be in their minds and hearts; their confession 
of faith, their commission to work. It is taught bv 
mother to child. It is the “Our Father” of the Budd- 
histic home. It demonstrates the non-doctrinal char- 
acter of this great religion, the creedlessness of this 
church of sympathy and helpfulness. We may not, 


through the English translation, get any hint of its_ 


rhythm, poetic charm or devout accents, but even in 
the literal translation is found a high and noble call 
{to prayer. 


= -—] - —<4 


Most of our readers will learn through the secular 
press before this reaches them of the sad catastrophe 
that has befallen the Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago. Last Sunday after the children of the Sunday- 
school had all passed out, and after most of the congre- 
cation were in their seats and the eleven o’clock service 
was about to begin, fire was discovered in the region 
of the furnace, near the front entrance. Through the 
wise deliberation of Mr. Blake, the auditorium was 
promptly emptied without excitement, but the fire 
spread with the rapidity which might be expected in a 
wooden building twenty-five years old. Nothing was 
saved except Mr. Blake’s manuscript and the better 
portion of his library. The fine organ and the build- 


ing, which cost eighteen thousand dollars, were com- 
pletely destroyed. 


We haye not learned the extent of 


the insurance. It is too soon to announce what steps 

will be taken by the society toward rebuilding, but there - 
can be no doubt but what this plucky congregation, 

who have held together through thick and thin, and its 

loyal pastor, will be equal to the trying oceasion, and 

in their work of reconstruction they will lave the sym- 

pathy and, we trust, the co-operation of many friends. 

lor over a quarter of a century this church has held up 

the banner of natural religion. It has stood for that 
combination of culture and ethics, freedom and rever- 
ence which is most needed in the world to-day. On 
behalf of many readers, we extend to pastor and peo- 
ple sympathy and condolence, also congratulation over 
the past record which will help them make-a future 
that will not discount this record. 

| —<—onrese 

For the sake of unity and general effectiveness the 
thought sessions of the Congress at Indianapolis have 
been grouped under four general topics of great im- 
portance, but pains will be taken to so divide the gen. 
eral head into sub-topics and farm out the same as to 
avoid repetition. I[dwin D. Mead’s topic will be “Re- 
ligion and the Commonwealth.” Mr. Gannett will 
treat of the worship side and possibility of the church 
of the free. Other sub-topics are being formulated: 

>--2-:—# 

We are glad to record the organization, at the 
University of Chicago, of a “Ifree Religious Union,” 
with Prof. Frank B. Tarbell as president, and Miss 
Una 6b. McMahon as secretary and treasurer. li 
the organization is equal to its opportunity and can 
help create an atmosphere hospitable to all forms of 
thought, speaking the word for unity, where creeds 
and forms and denominational names disunite, it will 
be an institution fraught with great good. We wel- 
come it and pledge it our sympathy and interest. 

ee +-<-+ — 

The week before the Indianapolis meeting the “Mid- 
dle States Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches” will hold its meeting at Rochester, N. Y. In 
a private letter Mr. Gannett says: “To some extent it 
will be a liberal congress, Universalist, Orthodox and 
Jew being invited to take part, and the discussions and 
papers of one day, morning and afternoon, lead up to 
the theme, ‘Are State Parliaments of Religions Possi- 
ble? Would They do Good?” What is attempted 
in New York is to be attempted in Michigan and other 
western states. The program of the Michigan Unitarian 
Conference contains the names of Jews, Universalists 
and the three missionaries from the far East now in this 
country, spokesmen of Buddhism, Hinduism and 
Jainism. How far these programs belie the impli- 
cation of the names or how far the names can be made 
to stretch so that in the minds of the public and accord- 
ing to the universal laws of language they may, be made 
to cover the program, is a question which only time 
will answer. Certainly there are high minds and con- 
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secrated hearts within these institutions who are trying 
to bring about this last result. And certainly state 
“Congresses” (this is the American word) will be held 
and grow under some name or another. 


ee -2:- —! 


Our readers will be glad to know that Frederic W. 
Sanders, so well known as our associate in the editorial 
work of this paper for some time, is now on the Unt- 
versity Extension staff of the University of Chicago, as 
Lecturer in Sociology. The syllabus of his course of 
lectures on, “Projects of Political and Economic Re- 
form,” an attractive pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, 1s 
before us, the sub-topics being: 1. Direct legislation 
by the initiative and referendum. 2. Proportional 
representation. 3. Profit sharing. 4. Co-operation. 
5. Socialism. 6. Land nationalization. Mr. Sanders 


has an academic record that is exceptional. Though still » 


a young man he carries degrees from the college of 
New York, Harvard University and the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and he has been a fellow in the Columbia 
University: His lecture will fit into the needs of the 
centers in which progressive men and women are in- 
terested. The syllabus itself, which can be obtained 
for twenty cents, is a valuable hand-book, with ample 
references on the subjects treated. ( 
AEST ea \ 

Apropos the approaching Congress at Indianapolis, 
a friend sends us this quotation from the correspond- 
ence of Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is from a letter to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, dated September 
29, 1893: 

“T am interested in many things—most of all in the 
Congress of Religions. I want to get the full record 
of that—not that I think it will amount to much di- 
rectly, but in its indirect influence upon the Christian 
Church, which has attempted to confiscate every ad- 
vance of humanity to be its own private property, it 
may be useful. I am sure such influence is needed. 
The hideous inhumanity which procucally takes away 
all hope from the great majority of the human race, 
may find itself put to shame by the gentle faiths of 
more’ enlightened, less brutally theologized-ecclesias- 
ticized peoples. I really look on that Congress as the 
longest stride toward the millennium that | have seen 
or am likely to see if I last till ”’ illegible.) 

Three years have elapsed since the gentle doctor 
wrote the above. The eagles of the army of progress 
were thrown so far in advance of the line at the Parlia- 
ment of Religion in 1893 that it was followed by a 
temporary reaction. The column wavered, held back. 


The Parliament promised too much. Even its friends 


hesitated to accept its logic, but reassurance is coming. 


The line is rallying. ‘The onward push is surely com- 
ing. The eagles will be regained. The Congress at 
Indianapolis will represent those who share with Dr. 
Holmes’ faith in the Parliament idea and are going 
to work for it, each in his own way. How many of our 
readers are willing to join in this work, help by coming 
when you can, help at home when you cannot come? 
On to Indianapolis and then on to Benares. 


What they say of the program: “I like the pro- 


eram much. It is going to be strong and interesting,” 
F. E. Dewhurst, Indianapolis. “Is it likely there will 
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be room for one who is neither a delegate nor fellow- 
ship member at the Congress? I would be greatly 
disappointed if I failed to hear after making the effort 
to be present, as | mean to do.” A lady from New Har- 
mony, Ind.: ‘‘Plymouth Church has a large auditorium 
and although the throng should be great we will crowd 
up close those days. “Anything so good as this ought 
to have any reasonable man’s approval. I certainly 
give mine.” J. H. Crooker, Helena, Mont. “You 
are certainly to be congratulated onthe program you 
have arranged for the convention at Indianapolis. [i 
is a fine piece of work.” W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis. 
“You have a fine program and I doubt not will have a 
fine meeting.’ This is my hearty wish.” M. J. Savage. 
New York. “The program is all good, very good.” 
Morgan Wood, Detroit. “The program is first class.” 
W. A. Colledge, Aurora. 


~ 


If the press dispatches are to be trusted, Rev. H. C. 
Myers, one of the ablest ministers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Nebraska, has just withdrawn 
from the fellowship and is about to organize an inde- 
pendent church of his own. A few weeks ago we 
noticed the similar action of the Rev. Morgan Wood 
of the Congregational Church of Detroit. There are 
two ways of bearing testimony to the cause of prog- 
ress and of serving the widening brotherhood. One 
is by working for progress inside of existing creeds, 
sects and organizations; the other is to progress out of 
existing creeds, sects and organizations. He is blind 
to human history who does not recognize the mighty 
work done for progress by the progressive spirits that 
prefer to carry the non-progressive names and to be 
tethered to ideas which they cannot fully endorse, the 
Cardinal Newmans of the Catholic Church, the Mat- 
thew Arnolds of the Episcopal Church, the Bishop 
Vincents of the Methodist Church, the Doctors Briggs 
and Barrows of the Presbyterian Church; the Smythes 
and Moxoms of the Congregational Church, not to 
name the restless elements in the so-called “liberal 
movements”—all those who stay inside for the sake 
of making room for others who carry an ideal not re- 
flected or fully accepted by the church and creed they 
work for. browning, in his “Bishop Bloughram,” has 
in a masterly way, perhaps, for all these, phrased their 
logic and justification. He pleads that the best state- 
ment can be but half a statement. Human thought is 
itself a compromise and so it is best to take that half 
which is most immediate, potent and perhaps com- 
fortable. But, without presuming to pass judgment on 
those who prefer to stay in, there is a mighty inspira- 
tion in store for those who progress out of existing 
creeds and sectarian trammels in the interest of the uni- 
versal brotherhood, who find that the individual soul 
is the unit of progress and the center of life. Organi- 
zations are necessarily largely stationary, creeds are 
seldom revised. With rare exceptions denominations 
strike twelve at their inception, then the clock 
of their spiritual life runs down as it is encumbered 
with details and retarded with frictions of conflicting 
interests. The gallant ship plows the waves most suc- 
cessfully when first her prow is turned seaward, but 
the captain aboard grows more skillful as he sails and 
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sooner or later he outgrows and outlives his ship’s 
maximum. So the banner of religious progress has 
been borne along mostly by the great “come-outers” 
of history, the prophets of Jewry, him of Nazareth, 
Luther, George Fox, Channing, Emerson. Each of 
these for a while nursed the fond hope which tethered 
Savonarola, John Wesley, Robert Collyer, David Swing, 
Dr. Thomas and their fellows, but sooner or later 
they had to learn what the Rev. Mr. Vrooman learned 
last week at the hands of the Presbyterian synod of LIli- 
nois. He has found that Presbyterians may be progres- 
sive, but Presbyterianism has its landmarks well 
planted, its boundaries clearly defined and in the ulti- 
mate appeal to conscience as to law, the institution 
must stay and men must go. It does not yet appear 
what Mr. Vrooman will do. It is a question which his 
church, the Kenwood Presbyterian of Chicago, must 
decide, whether they prefer their pastor or their denom- 
inational relations. It is reported that Dr. Thomas is 


to exchange pulpits with Mr. Vrooman next Sunday. 
: - -2- —a 


The Test of Democracy. 


Not by the issues of one election in which honest men 
prayerfully differ 1s democracy to be tested, but by 
deeper and more subtle tests, a few of which we will try 
to hint at in this editorial. The first great test of our 
democracy lies in our ability to keep pure the legisla- 
tions, make honorable the judiciary of our country. It 
is the power of keeping faith with the old-fashioned in- 
tegrities in our public offices. Monarchies may stand 
corruption in high places, survive veniality and coarse- 
ness in those who occupy positions of trust, but the 
strength of democracy is gone when office is used for 
self and plunder, rather than in the service of the peo- 
ple. An honest man’s mistakes can be corrected by his 
contemporaries. A conscientious Congress 
permanently go wrong, but, on the other hand, to serve 
the highest principles, to secure the best civil service, 
the tremendous work of cleaning the Augean stables; 
foul with the filth of partisan recklessness and the 
prostitution of public trusts to private gain, 
are the more difficult task. . We plead for 
the application of private morals to public affairs 
and to rebuke in the name of our beloved country those 
who dare to vote for a dirty man because, forsooth, he 
may be found in good company or on the side of what 
may be deemed good principles. If this experiment at 
republican government is to fail it probably will find in 
the blind devotion to a party, the unenlightened en- 
thusiasm for a machine, the unbroken tyranny of the 
boss, the most effective cause of its downfall. 

The second test to which our democracy is submitted 
is to be found in the question, Can it maintain its demo- 
cratic character? Can we preserve the simple life, the 
plain living, the familiar faith in and touch with the 
whole people, wherein lies our strength? 
indicates, democracy is, the people’s strength. The 
true friend of democracy must look with well-founded 
anxiety for the future of our country when he notes the 
elaborateness of our living, the extravagances of our 
people, the enormous and fast growing distances that 
lie between the boulevard and the farm, between the 
artisan and the capitalist. We hear in these days 
Many threats of business failure and commercial dis- 
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aster pending the result of the election. Many insti- 
tutions threaten to close or turf off their help if this or 
that candidate is elected. The election will only afford 
a convenient screen behind which many will hide a 
ereat mass of undemocratic recklessness, extravagance 
and indulgence. We have heard too much about hard 
times and disastrous conditions of trade from men and 
women whose personal habits have continued to grow 
in most undemocratic and unwholesome ways. ‘limes 
are so hard that well groomed men cut down their sub- 
scription to church and charity; elegantly dressed ladies 
cut off their support of this cause and that. Those 
who cannot pay their honest moral debts 1n the com- 
munity, those who cannot subscribe for the religious 
paper of their liking or attend to their spiritual needs, 
were the very ones who helped swell the trade which 
our jewelers told us last Christmas was unparalleled 
in the city of Chicago. 
mated for us that there will be at least six millions of 
dollars invested in the city of Chicago in wheels and 
the necessary paraphernalia and extravagance that 
eoes with them this year. 

The ever increasing number of European excur- 


An expert cyclist recently esti- 


sionists, the alarming elaborateness of our educational 
schemes and the perplexities thereof which have driven 
the average college expenses of the well colleged boy 
from three to four hundred dollars a vear up to a thou- 
sand dollars and beyond have economic significance 
and must be taken into account when folks would ac- 
count for the hard times. Poor young men launch 
into business and before they are thirty equip them- 
selves with the luxuries, the extravagances, the style, 
which, if they come at all, ought not to come to them 
before the fifties. _ . 

Turning from the extravagance, the undemocratic 
pretensions, the anti-republican environments with 
which the so-calléd wealthy are weighting down our 
republic, to the equally sad and equally reckless ex- 
penditure of our toilers; it is useless to tell of the 
millions expended for beer and tobacco, the awful 
wastes of money on the mere mechanism of would-be 
labor reform, without seeing that the real test through 
which our democracy is now passing is the test of 
democratic habits, democratic surroundings. Are we 
prepared for the plain living and high thinking which 
alone makes republics strong? America must choose 
sooner or later between the widely separated classes 
of Europe, a would-be noble class, indolent, luxurious, 
affluent, and a peasantry predestined to drudgery, ig- 
norance, relentless toil and abject servility, or violent 
rebellion, or to simplify its expenditures and political 
failure the leveling up of the comforts of the poor 
by leveling down the wicked extravagances of the rich, 
which alone will make our nation mighty. 

This is not simply a problem of externals. It strikes 
in and has its psychical significance. It is inseparably 
connected with the third and last test of democracy. 

Can we preserve the fundamental faith in human na- 
ture as such, which is the only grounds upon which 
democracy can be postulated in theory or established 
in practice? Can we maintain that poetic enthusiasm 
based way down on the fundamental conviction that 
human nature is worthy of respect and that it can be 
trusted? It would seem as though many of our leading 
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minds were tossing to-day despairingly in the trough of 
the wave, having lost their confidence in man and in 
our nation’s future, and are only clinging for dear life to 
the craft which they have ceased to direct, dreading 
the dire moment of final ruin. Something like this 
occurred in Europe immediately after the French Rev- 
olution when Wordsworth and Coleridge were repre- 
sentative of a great number of poets and philosophers 
who, with more or less openness, abandoned their 
hope, vacated their inspiration, grew gloomy and re- 
actionary, and never more dared tune their harps to 
the higher music of freedom and liberty. ‘Therein ap- 
pears the glory of a Shelley and a Browning, they, who, 
in the face of the unpromising facts of the hour, laid 
hold of and kept in sight the promising facts of the 
ares which assured them and should assure us that 
liberty is compatible with law and honesty and that 
freedom is the only road to sanity and to. sanctity. 
Shelley, in this faith, told the splendid numbers of 
“Prometheus Unbound” and sang the new Song of 
“Ttellas;’? and Browning turned from his disappoint- 
ments ina Lost Leader, to be himself the leader of a new 
band, who believe in freedom and man’s capacity for 
the same. Parties and schemes and policies have their 
rise and fall, but the human mind has an orbit that is 


as divine, inevitable and far-reaching as the stars of the 


heavens. Let us not lose our faith in man as man, and 
in the American people as a people, and in the United 
States as a prophetic hope of humanity. What democ- 
racy wants of us 1s a patient and sympathetic ear to 
listen to the cry of the down-trodden, to wait upon the 
struggling masses who, through ignorance and pov- 
erty, are reaching their hands out for that something 


-better which is not yet theirs, an unquestioned right 


to a place on this earth and an unquestioned oppor- 
tunity of winning, through honest labor, the rightful 
rewards of labor, fitting food, adequate clothing, a 
home shelter of their own and a right to a place in the 
thinking and progressive files of the human army. On 
the other hand, democracy asks of us unmeasured 
scorn to the sham aristocracy that threatens the sim- 
plicity and democratic integrity of our communities. 
Democracy asks of us that simple, plain vision that will 
not consent to the false logic that justifies the multi- 
millionaire in the possession of his uncounted wealth 
by simply applying the ethics of war to the principles of 
trade on the score that “no one else is the poorer for 
what he has,” or on the score that the commodities he 
deals with are cheaper now than they once were. Ii 
so cheap now they ought to be still cheaper. America 
asks of us to remember that “new cecasions teach new 
duties,” that the old precedents and business axioms of 
primitive and semi-developed society cannot be applied 
to the complexities of trade in this age of telegraph and 
telephone. 

Let everyone vote on election day just as his con- 
science dictates; vote as his judgment guides; that is 
his clear duty. Let him approach the ballot box with 
eucharistic reverence. Let it not be with the confi- 
dence of the fool, but with the anxiety and hesitation 
of the sage. Let each one vote, remembering that the 
solution of the ballot box is necessarily superficial, 
passing and relatively unimportant. ‘The high battle 
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remains, the old and ever new tests of democracy still 
rest upon us, the demands for honesty in public off- 
cials, freedom from partisan blindness and commercial 
dishonesty on the part of those with whom we entrust 
the public well being, and the further responsibility 
of living within our means and consecrating those 
means to worthy ends. He is the foe of republicanism, 
he is the enemy of his country, he 1s the most un- 
American of Americans who corrupts his family, his 
neighborhood and his age by ill-administered wealth, 
by rearing palaces of indolent luxury, miscalled homes, 
instead of using his wealth as so many more talents 
entrusted to him by the Lord of the harvest, with which 
to ennoble, beautify and glorify his own life and that 
of his family, his city, state, country and age. He is 
the traitor who most depreciates the currency of our 
land by misapplying his dollars, who gives them in 
exchange for that which is not bread and which does 
not ennoble his own life or the life of another. 

Democracy is not Puritanism or asceticism, as these 
are historically illustrated. Democracy is hospitable 
to art. Browning prophesied that when Italy is free 
the unfinished Camparrille of Giotto will be crowned 
with the completing spire. Neither 1s democracy 
monotony. The home is not made that is too beautiful 
for a citizen of a republic. Pictures, statues, great 
music and splendid architecture are the legitimate 
quests of democracy. The people need these. The 
people should have them and the people can have them 
and in the having of them will republicanism come to 
its strength. 

The responsibilty of the ideal remains with us. We 
will not trust our destinies in the hands of Wall street. 
It knows too much of the relative ethics of war, and 
not enough of the absolute ethics of peace and love. 
Neither will we trust our destiny in the hands of the 
Dakota farmer: He knows too little of the inter- 
mediate ethics of progress and this ignorance may con- 
fuse and blind him to the far-reaching conditions of 
peace and love, but we will include both and try to be 
just to both. Both have a right to be heard, and then 
we will believe that between these commercial extremes 
lies the great democratic army encamped in the prom- 
ised land of America over which waves “Old Glory,” 
the stars and the stripes, the emblem that has led to sub- 
lime manumissions in the past and the emblem which 
is to lead the way to still greater emancipations, releas- 
ing the slaves of toil on the one hand and the more 
wretched slaves of luxury on the other, to a freedom 
that will give them the possession of their minds and, 
what is better, the possession of their hearts and con- 
sciences. 


ee 3-2: 


“There is one question I would ask, but so as under my 
breath,” said a Danish delegate to the Woman’s Congress 
in Chicago, a beautiful woman, serene and calm and strong 
as a Norse goddess. “I am here now three months, and 
have been in many places. What I would ask is, is there 
ever silence in America, and does ever a mother in your 
country teach a child that it may sit still? I find no man 
or woman that sits with repose. I find no spot in which 
strange noises come not at will, and no one that hears, or 
seems to hear. And so I have it written down, at last, 
that the American ear is not as other ears, but hears less; 
or if it hears, then has not that in it that can be hurt. 
And yet when I see how tired are your women, I ask again, 
if silence were anywhere could they not rest?—New Century 
Journal, 
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tveryone Re- 


Hampton Once More. 


Dear Uniry:—If the white race could see itself from the 
standpoint of the negro, it would have reached the ulti- 
matum of all that is desirable in this world and possibly 
the next. The pathetie thing about the negro, and it is 


the same with the Indian, is, that though they have an 
occasional glimpse of our “inherent viciousness,” our su- 


perior cleverness excites their envy and makes them mag- 
nifyour virtues. They think that if they could only be white, 
all obstacles would vanish. They do not generally seem to 
realize that the colored man is on the delightful upward 
erade, With vast visions of the glorious future, while heaven 
only knows where his deplorable want of true civilization 
will lead the white man. We are responsible for the frail- 
ties of the negro and the Indian, by our long course of injus- 
tice and oppression and evil example, but can we deliberately 
hold anybedy, even our ancestors, responsible for our de- 
liberate sins? Among those who attended our commence- 
ment last May were several fine colored leaders who spoke 
words of wisdom and weight. Vrofessor Scarborough of 
Wilberforce spoke of his own institution for the negro, but 
admitted the superiority of Llampton in some ways, inas- 
much as she has steadily pursued General Armstrong's 
idea of an all-round education. Much certain 
tional colored men may need and profit by the “higher 


us eCXCE))- 


education.” that need will naturally take care of itself. 
Professor. Scarborough agreed that. the salvation of the 


negro is on industrial lines, that weakness of character is 
his great foible, and that he must start in with the idea 
that if he fails it failure. The negro has to 
be better than his white brother, so to speak, in order to 


is his own 


stand upon any sort of equality. 

Booker Washington, who has, much to our delight, recently 
received the degree of “A. M.” from Harvard University, 
is. as is well known, a Hampton graduate. He spoke to 
us and emphasized the value of Hampton's work, because 


it strikes at the root of the problem and teaches the negro 


to recognize conditions and work out of them. Tle said 
that it was not true that emigration to Africa solved the 
problem. For every five hundred hegroes leaving America 
for Africa, five hundred more are born on American soil. 
There are two difficulties about the solution of the negro 
problem—each race makes a wall against the other, but 
with no success. Isolate the black man and you cannot 
keep the white man from encroaching upon his territory, 
whenever he may find it for his interest to enter. The 
white man is always greedy for gold or its equivalent. 
You cannot solve the problem by merging the colored in 
the Saxon race. The most dignified colored people do not 
Wish intermarriage and the white race will have nothing 
to do with it—legitimately. The only way is to treat the 
hegro like a man, teach him to work and develop his pow- 
ers and he will conquer in the future. 

One of our brightest graduates, Mr. Harris Barrett of 
Ilampton, spoke of the business needs of his people. He 
said they were behindhand, but that thirty years did not 
count for much in the life of any nation or race. ‘This 
is too often forgotten, and a sort of spurious, hotbed 
crowth looked for in the progress of the colored man. 

James H. Hilton, the valedictorian for 1896, spoke strongly 
against the negro’s going North to settle or live. The 
Only positions obtainable in the North are in hotels, livery 
stables or situations in very humble labors. Girls’ be- 
come waitresses, cooks, ete. Hampton intends her boys 
and girls to be fitted to do all those things, but wishes 
them especially to have influence among their own peo- 
ple as teachers and leaders. This can only be done in 
the South. They lose interest in their own problem at 


the North and are swamped by the white race. 
Robert S. Abbott, a printer by trade, said: “I was an 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponstble for His Own. 
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unproductive consumer when I came to Hampton.” He 
realizes now that success depended upon himself and also 
that he had much to contend against in the fact that the 
two hundred and fifty years of servitude of his race was 
a fact that told its own sorrowful tale and retarded the 
progress of his people. 

Mary White, of 1896, asked: “Does the negro still ad- 
vance?” Not as fast as could be desired. There is. still 
much work to be done in overcoming prejudice, creating 
a healthy public sentiment and in reforming abuses. The 
hegro must rise above superstition, respect work as a 
Virtue and have an ambition to make home and chureh 
What they should be. Since children make the generation 


they should be carefully trained. A white child, as a 
rule, has a good home, but what can you expect of a 


colored boy or girl brought up in a one-room cabin? The 
people should make religion and culture go hand in hand, 
the churches should be made pure and greater reverence 


inculeated. The church leaders lose influence by their 
love of gold. The people should work together and rise 


above petty jealousies. 


there is strength. 


Jealousy divides, but in union 
Let me quote, in conclusion, the words 
Ile 
said: “Love your neighbors as yeurselves. Don’t look down 


of one of Hampton's trustees to the seniors of 1896. 
oh people because you are literary, scientific or artistic, 
nor think yourselves too superior to love your neighbors. 
The Afro-American race does vot fully understand its own 
problem. If you do it is your duty to form public opin- 
ion.” ‘Trying to live up to our sense of duty at Hampton, 
we, the white race, are erecting a new trade school build- 
Ing which will afford increased industrial opportunities for 
our students and better enable them with the 
trained white labor which is complicating the negro problem 
in the South and making it a matter of first portance 
to fit colored boys and girls to hold their own as skillful 
men and women without regard to color. We shall al 


to cope 


ways be glad of any helping hand toward this vital issue. 


A. ds 3. 


Olive Schreiner’s Appeal. 


Seeing how closely the very existence of our empire is 


bound up with African schemes and polities, it is eneour- 
aging to notice every fresh indication of intelligent interest 


in the problems of our colonists in that continent. The 
latest book to hand on the subject is ealled “The 
Political Situation, ’ and comes from the pen of Olive 
Schreiner, who has ceased writing her dreams and 
taken to very practical works in collaboration with 
Mr. Cranwright Schreiner, who is becoming a_ prom- 


inent figure in South African politics. The two writers 
appeal to their South African countrymen to rouse them- 
selves and form a party that will oppose the retrogressive 
tendency recently manifested in astonishing and truly de- 
plorable ways. The book shows the worst side of the Char- 
tered Company’s tactics, and points to the steady aliena- 
tion of the public wealth of the colony and adjacent tervri- 
tory, and its concentration in the hands of speculators and 
monopolists who have no real interest in the country or 
its inhabitants except as a means for amassing wealth and 
providing the means of luxury in Europe. These monopo- 
lists, with Mr. Cecil Rhodes at their head, are shown to 
have cast in their lot with the worst opponents of a liberal 


policy. The franchise has been raised from £25 to £75 per 
annum. Natives are forced to give their labor for a cer- 


tain time every year to the whites, under penalty of fine 
or imprisonment; necessary - foodstuffs are monstrously 
taxed, while monopolies like diamonds and alcoholic: spir- 
its, are free. <A bill recently introduced and supported by 
the government made it culpable for any native, whatever 
his status, to walk on pavements in the town, or to be out 
of doors after nine without an official permission. Mr. 
and Mrs. Schreiner ought, we should think, to find many 
in South Africa to rally to the standard of the new pro- 
gressive party they wish to see established. They will 
have the sympathy of intelligent Liberals everywhere.— 
Eachange.- 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
| ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—The responsibility is on each and all of us to live 
on the ideal plan. 
MON.—UHappiness, like health, is the hormal state. 
TUES.—The strength of all the hosts of heaven is with 
him who is faithful to the right. 
WkED.—All men who have been greatest have been in 
closest touch with life. | 
THURS.—Spiritual power, like electricity, must work 
through the conditions that conduct it. 
IF RI.—No other possession of life holds such preponderat- 
ing value as one’s friends. | 
AT.—Friendship is in itself as fine an art as is music or 
painting or seulpture. 


b 


—Lilian Whiting. 


Dreaming of Home. 


It comes to me often in silence, 
When the fire-light sputters low— 

When the black uncertain shadows 
Seem wraiths of long ago: 

Always with a throb of heartache 
That thrills each pulsive vein, 

Comes the old, unquiet longing 
‘or the peace of home again. 


I’m sick of the roar of cities, 
And of the faces cold and strange; 
lL know where there’s warmth and welcome, 
And my yearning fancies range 
Back to the dear old homestead, 
With an aching sense of pain: 
But there’ll be joy in the coming, 
When I go home again. 


When T go home again! There’s music 
That never may die away, 

And it seems the hands of angels 
On a mystic harp at play, 

Have touched with a yearning sadness 
On a beautiful broken strain, 

To which is my fond heart wording— 
When I go home again. 


Outside of my darkened window 
Is the great world’s crash and din, 
And slowly the autumn shadows 
Come drifting, drifting in. 
Sobbing, the night wind murmurs 
To the splash of the autumn rain: 
But I dream of the glorious greeting 
When I go home again. ° 


—Hugene Field. 


A Hindu Story. | 


A tiger, prowling in a forest, was attracted by a bleat- 
ing calf. It proved to be a bait, and the tiger found himself 
trapped in a spring cage. There he lay for two days, when 
a Brahmin happened that way. 

“O, Brahmin,” piteously cried the beast, “have merey 
upoh me, and let me out of this cage.” 

“Ah! but you will eat me.” 

“Kat you! devour my benefactor! Never could I be guilty 
of such a deed,” responded the tiger. 

The Brahmin, being benevolently inclined, was moved 
by these entreaties and opened the door of the cage. 

The tiger walked up to him, waved his tail and said, 
“Brahmin, prepare to die; I shall now eat you.” 

“Oh, how ungrateful; how wicked! Am I not your 
savior?’ protested the trembling priest. | 

“True,” said the tiger; “very true; but it is the custom 
of my race to eat men when we get the chance, and I 
cannot afford to let you go.” 


“Let us submit the case to an arbitrator,” replied the 
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Brahmin. ‘‘Here comes a fox. The fox is wise; let us 
abide by his judgment.” | 

“Very well,” agreed the tiger. 

The fox, assuming a judicial aspect, sat on his haunches 
with all the dignity he could master, and, looking at the 
disputants, said, “Good friends, I am somewhat confused 
at the different accounts which you give of this matter; 
my mind is not clear enough to render an equitable judg- 
ment; but if you will be good enough to act the whole trans- 
action out before me, I shall attain unto a more definite 
conception of the case. Do you, Mr. Tiger, show me just 


how you approached and entered that cage; and then do 


you, Mr. Brahmin, show me precisely how you liberated 
him, and I shall be able to render a proper decision.” 

They assented, for the fox was solemn and oracular. The 
tiger walked into the cage, the spring door fell and shut 
him in. He was a prisoner inside. 

The judicial expression faded from the fox’s countenance, 
and, turning to the Brahmin, he said: “Now you are all 
right, you silly Brahmin. I advise you to go home as fast 
as you can, and abstain in future from doing favors to 
raseally tigers. Good-morning, Brahmin; good-morning, 
Tiger.—H. M. Scudder, M. D. 


Ennobling Daily Work. 


It has been wisely said that “we cannot be always doing 
noble deeds, but we can always do the most common-place 
acts nobly.” How often we realize the need of faith and 
courage to do one’s near duties uncomplainingly and well! 
Especially when we have had our spirits uplifted: by a 
release from every-day care, and been in contact with 
dedicated souls whose plane of life seems on a higher level 
than ourown. Yet it is through our common-place acts that 
we must rise, if at all, and the good seed we have realized 
to be sown in our hearts by this-spiritual commingling, will 
fall on poor soil, indeed, if we do not permit it to enrich us 
for our daily work. The inspiration we gain by coming in 
close touch with the Divine in other human hearts, should 
restore us to our daily round of duties, be they of the head 
or of the hand, not only refreshed in spirit, but invigorated 
in body, ready to wrestle cheerfully with our work and 
ennoble it. 

It is something beautiful to perform small duties so nobly 
and well that their. perfectness is reflected back in the 
character of the performer. Theories of work and duty, if 
true and sound, are valuable and a desirable part of an 
education, but their practical application to the needs of 
every-day life is the test placed upon him who receives 
them. We have all heard the story of the convert to a 
religious faith, when he was asked if it was under the in- 
fluence of his uncle’s preaching that he was convinced, his 
reply, “No, it was: my aunt’s practicing,” carries: with it a 
force of argument that needs no comment. It is the re- 
ligion of character, the daily round of small, as well as 
large duties well performed, that count for so much. Not 
that we can do without preaching or seasons of refreshment 
apart from work. These the mind and spirit require to 
stimulate them to reach higher levels. In God’s great plan 
all are needed, yet in this day and generation these are 
well supplied, and there is abundant room for devofion to 
the details of life, which, if attended to with fidelity, and 
not slavish adherence, enriches the character and makes 
ready for an advance toward a heavenly kingdom where 
human frailties fall away and translation to a spiritual 
realm becomes easy. 

Most of us can recall lives that grew and grew by the 
noble performance of daily duties till they reached a time 
when it could be said of these, as was said of one of old, 
“He was not, for God took him;’ an ideal end for any life. 
—Friend’s Intelligencer and Journal. 


Such knowledge have I of the actual blessedness and 
wonder of this present life that I believe there are some 
good things here which, if we do not take them now, in all 
the ranges of existence, we shall have no opportunity to find 
again what we have carelessly let slip.—John Chadwick. 
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The Sunday School. 


Notes from the Teachers’ Meeting of All Souls Church, 
Ch 1cago . 


BY Ss Bee We 


Ill. The Deluge. 


ACCORDING TO MYTH. 

In the book of Genesis we find two accounts of the 
Deluge, quite distinet, and disagreeing in important par- 
ticulars. By some curious circumstance they became tele- 
scoped together in such a way that only the Hebrew 
scholar can pick them apart. But a strange piece of 
fossil evidence is imbedded in the narratives themselves. 
One account, no doubt the earlier, designates the Deity by 
the word Hlohim, a plurai form, which points backward 
to polytheistiec conceptions. The other made use of the 
word Yahweh, which in our English version is usually ren- 
dered Lord, or Lord God. 

If one accepts the narrative as infallible Seripture, it is 
ditlicult not to be disturbed by such obvious questions as why 
one account says the animals were tuken into the ark by 
twos, While the other says seven of certain kinds were 
received; Why one states that Noah and his family re- 
niined in the ark a hundred and eleven days while the other 
lengthens the time to three hundred and sixty-five days; 
and what kind of a God he must have been who was 
aunery and repented that he had made man and took his 
revenge not alone upon guilty men, but upon the innocent 
Dlants and animals as well, by drowning them out of ex- 
istencee. And it is small credit to his consistency that he 
erew ashamed again, repented of his repentance, and set 
his bow in the cloud that he might remember his cove- 
hant not to bring another flood upon the earth. 

But the moment we renounce the infallibility of this 
record, the Génesis stories, like the myths of creation, fall 
naturally into their place beside a mass of legends gath- 
ered from the Phoenicians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Scandinavians and many other ancient races. 


ACCORDING TO SCIENCE. 


Over against the myths of the ages lie the facts of geol- | 


y. For a time the believers in the infallibility of the 
Genesis account found, or thought they found, abundant 
reassurance in the conclusions of When geolo- 
gists began to find on the mountain top the same kind of 
shells that lay at the base, the theologian was promptly 
and naturally assured that this fact pointed to a time 
when the waters covered the whole earth. But now sci- 
ence says it is not that the water has climbed up to the 
mountain top, but that the mountain started at the bot- 
tom of the sea, for the mounain is only a wrinkle caused 
by the gradual cooling of the earth’s crust. The top of 
Pike’s Peak and the crest of the Himalayas were formed 
at the bottom of the ocean and raised to their present ele- 
vation by the slow process of ages. 

The uneultured mind dreads the vagueness of geology 
and finds great satisfaction in the definiteness of the Gen- 
esis story. The primitive mind must know exactly what 
happened, and how and why, or it must invent a story to 
fill the want of exact knowledge. The primitive thought 
appears again in the expression “opened the windows of 
heaven.” The firmament was thought a solid thing, which 
restrained ithe waters above. But it leaked on rainy days, 
and if the windows were left open, through anger or 


OZY. 


science. 


negleet, the floods must come down upon the heads of err-. 


ing or unlucky men. All this was perfectly consistent 
with the science of the time. Now we know that the “firma- 
ment” is anything but firm, that no water comes down 
but that which has gone up, and that every sunny day is 
& preparation for rain in the great cosmic plan that pro- 
Vides so abundantly and beneficently for the wants of 
human kind. 

There was probably less of the ethical element than 
we are accustomed to think in these myths and in the 
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The stories were not designed 
to scare people into being good. They were the mother 
talks to the children, the tales of a grandfather told 
around the evening fire. We should not handle them neg- 
atively or hypercritically, but should dwell less upon their 
inconsistencies than upon their beauties. Tell the story 
of the rainbow as lovingly as you would tell a story from 
Homer. Then set over against the beautiful myth of 
the arch which sprung with a momentary beneficent emo- 
tion from the heart of an impulsive God, the transcendently 
beautiful truth of the bow which in obedience to unchang- 
ing law is inevitably formed when a beam of sunlight 
meets and weds a raindrop. And then while the child 
Inyth knew of but one bow at a time, science multiplies 
it by infinity, for every eye of the millions that look upon 
it creates its own rainbow in its own field of vision. It 
Will not be necessary to tell the child which is the greater 
marvel, 

Returning again to the light which geological research 
has thrown upon these problems within the last half cen- 
tury, We must always remember that time explains a great 
deal, and the study of evolution enables us to take into 
account great eras of unmeasured duration. Let this be 
borbe in upon our consciousness and it will remove many 
a stumbling-block. The companion thought to this is that 


minds of the myth-makers. 


of the significance and sacredness that underlie every 
fact. It is only by deliberate, patient plodding that facts 
can be marshalled. in such order as to reveal their inner 


lenning and message. Blessed be the intelligence that is 
conscious of its own ignorance, for it is in the way of all 


advancement and all enlightenment. 


The Rain. 


I am the rain! 
And I come as I will, 
‘To vale and to hill, 
Patter loudly or still 

Never ib vain. 


At times I fall 
Like tears of surprise 
I‘rom fair lady’s eyes; 
As sad scenes arise— 

I dim them all. 


Then as a lout! 
Now heavy, now slow; 
Searee do 1 know, 
Which way to go— 

Or what about. 


I am the rain! 
I soothe and I cool, 
Refill stream and pool, 
Help on Nature’s rule— 
Bring to all gain. 


Like wayward child, 
I rush down in flood, 
Drench earth, uproot wood, 
Spread evil with good— 
When I am wild. 


Then I am King! 
Yet graciously bend 
To serve mortal’s end 
And falling drops send— 
To bless who sing. 


Never in vain 
From heaven I fall! . 
I answer each call 
From heart of you all— 
I am the rain. 


—ELVIRA FLOYD FROEMCKE. 
Jersey City, Aug. 5, 1896. 


First keep thyself in Peace, and thou shalt then be able 
to make peace among others.—Thomas a Kempis. 


Mamma—tThere, dear, it’s too late to be crying now. You 
say it was an hour ago you hurt yourself. Five-year-old— 
But there was no one to hear me till you came, so I couldn't 
ery till now.—The Watchman. 
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Books and Authors. 


Anarchy versus Government.* 


Mr. Salter’s little book, entitled ““Anarchy or Government,” 
is suggestive of much serious thought, and will probably do 


much to lead men to think clearly on social questions. 


The author shows conclusively that there is no logical 
ground for the sharp distinction commonly made between 
matters which by their nature fall within the sphere of 
governmental activity and matters which must as a iat- 
ter of right be left to individual determination. While in 
the first part of his book lfe appears to be intent upon 
showing that a case may be made out for philosophic an- 
archy, he is really, with exquisite art, bringing the reader 
to see that practical expediency requires that the defense 
of life and property should be cared for by the state, but 
that there is no principle involved other than practical 


“expediency, and that if we look at the matter frankly, 


unbiased by any metaphysical theory as to “the sphere 
of government,’ we shall see that this. same practical 
expediency which justifies state control of the defense 
of life and property also justifies a considerable exten- 
sion of the governmental activity of the state into the 
domain of industry. In other words, he shows that if 
we are unwilling to abide by the legic which would lead 
us to absolute anarchy, we must no longer reject with- 
out examination, on the ground that such proposals are 
hostile to liberty, every suggestion that the state may 
undertake any function other than that of a corporate 
policematl. 

This seems to be the main purpose of Mr. Salter’s book, 
and it is a werthy purpose successfully accomplished. But 
aithough he has reached his goal it seems to the present 
writer that on the way to it he has stumbled more than 
once, 

Our author justly criticises Mr. Spencer for his illog- 
ical distinction between the (internal) defense of life and 
property and all other possible kinds of state activity, but 
we fail to see that his own distinction between state coer- 
cion in the interest of defensive war, and other state coer- 
cion, has:a logical basis that is in any degree stronger. Why 
should not unpatriotic citizens be allowed to submit to for- 
eign domination, or even to extermination at the hand of a 
foreign enemy, if they prefer such a possibility to uniting 
with their fellows in defense of the status quo? Why ?—the 
answer to this question also is to be found in practical ex- 
pediency, not by resorting to abstract principles. And here 
it may be asked, in passing, whether there is any philo- 
sophical basis for a distinction between that which is “right” 
and that which is truly expedient? 

If we are notinerror, however, thereisin Mr. Salter’s book 
a mistake of greater practical importance than the forego'Ng, 
to wit, his primary distinction between state government, 
as essentially coercive, and the regulation found necessary 
in the conduct of business by non-sovereign bodies. We 
believe that a careful analysis would show that this dis- 
tinction is not a fundamental one; in both cases we may 
have coercion, but in one case it will be more powerful than 
in the other simply because the body that exercises it is 
grenter. Coercive activity on the part of a mouse is not 
essentially different from coercive activity on the part of a 
lion, although the latter coercion may befar more formidable. 
And similarly, the coercion of a lodging-house keeper who, 
against your protest, puts your trunk out on the sidewalk, 
or locks it up and keeps you out on the sidewalk, as the case 
may be, because you do not comply with the rules of his 
house as to the payment of room-rent,—may or may not be 
more serious to you than the coercive act of the state, ac- 
cording as the latter exercises its power to prevent you from 
riding your bicycle as fast as you would like to do, or to 
compel you to part with your life. A man may or may not 
trade with a particular business corporation; and if he has 


*Anarchy or Government? An inquiry into fundamental polities. By 
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no direct dealings with it, it is probable that he receives no 
benefits from it and is therefore under no obligation to it. 
But a man cannot live in a civilized coumunity without 
receiving benefit from its corporate activity,—i. e. from the 
state. His very existence in the community may be re- 
garded as constituting an implied contract with this great 
co-operative association known as the state, which puts him 
under obligations to it,and gives it the right to coerce him to 
pay for the benefits he receives from it, by complying with 
the regulations it has presented for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. This large co-operative enterprise,—yclept the state, 
differs from most other voluntary co-operative enterprises 
chieflyin its extent and in thecircumstancethatmany ofthe 


individuals who are ‘interested in it (those who have not 


declared their allegiance by overt act) have accepted mem- 
bership in it tacitly instead of doing so in express terms. 
Private associations to which we belong use various means 
of coercion to compel us to comply with their regulations: 
and if we persistently resist, their final coercive measure is 
expulsion. So it is with the state. Formerly it expelled an 
unruly member by outlawry. Now it is generally recognized 
that the benefits arising from the organized society of a 


civilized state are so widely extended, so incalculable, that 


_ohe cannot be deprived of them while he continues to live 


at large in the land which is the home of the society; and 
from this it follows that the only way to expel one from that 
great general co-operative association which we eall the 
state, is to banish him (and this seems to be a wrong to the 
foreign society into which the criminal—for so we eéall the 
violator of the rules of one of those great associations-—-is 
thrust), to kill him, or to isolate him artificially from the 
members in good standing without sending him out of the 
land occupied by the society. 

With the philosophic anarchists Mr. Salter assumes that 
at best government is an, evil (even if a necessary evil) 
arising from the hardness of men’s hearts (and not fronr the 
thickness of their heads),—that is, from lack of perfect 
morality, as distinguished from lack of perfect wisdom, or 
omniscience. In other words, the assumption is that govern- 
ment would not be necessary if men were perfectly good. 
But even in this sublimated form anarchy seems defensible 
only when it is understood that perfect goodness implies 
omniscience. Some violators of the rules of the state, are 
isolated in institutions called prisons, others in institutions 
called insane asylums. When we isolate a_ lunatic, 
we coerce him, not because he is wicked, but because he is 
not wise enough to attend to his own welfare and that of 
society without direction enforced by coercion. Coercion, 
however, is not the central fact; it is merely an incident con- 
nected with control and control is necessary for all eo-opera- 
tion,—at least, for all which passes beyond momentary activity. 
Large co-operative undertakings (private no less than public) 
require that plans be made and rules of procedure laid down. 
The failure to act in accordance with these regulations on 
the part of any one who has a part to play in the co-opera- 
tion, may make unavailing some or all of the work of many 
or from malice. The possibility of interference with the plan 
to the result whether the failure to follow the line of action 
laid down arises from a misunderstanding, from incapacity 
or from malice. The possibility of interference with the plan 
of co-operation makes necessary thorough organization and 
strict discipline. The veriest saint may undertake to do 
the wrong thing if he has misunderstood the plan. Of course 
the more perfect the mental and moral sanity of all engaged, 
the less need for actual, powerful coercion, the more readily 
all will follow the directions of those to whose hands the 
control, or government, of the codperative enterprise has 
been placed. But government, or control, we must have, 
so long as we are rational, co-operative beings. 

Our conclusion, then, must be,—first, that coercion is no 
more peculiar to the government of a state than to the man- 
agement ofa private business undertaking, although of course 
the coércive power of the modern state is generally much 
greater than that of any other association; and secondly, 
that government is not a necessary evil arising from the 
hardness of men’s hearts, that it is not an evil at all, but is 
the necessary and beneficient condition of continuous and 
extensive co-operation. I’, W. S. 

(For Books Received see pagé 140.) 
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Recent Magazines. 


The New England Magazine. Tf anyone wants strong, hon- 
est, clean patriotism in these days of turgid violence’ let 
him turn to the editorial in the October number of the 
Vew England Magazine. The magazine is our gem of Amer- 
ican literature, but the work of Mr. Mead as editor leads. 
by all odds all magazine work of the sort in this country. 
It is based on thorough comprehension of current events 
that is sorely lacking among these who undertake to guide 
yarties and our national drift. This is what Mr. Mead 
says: “The present political situation, which is the source 
of much anxiety to conservative and timid folk, is one 
which gives the radical and progressive man who believes 
in the American people unusual satisfaction and hope. 
It marks the beginning of a new chapter in our politics. 
It takes away from traditionalism and ghost land and 
plunges us again into the midst of realities and important 
There are crassnesses and crudenesses galore; but 
there is red blood; there is a dealing with the present and 
the future; there is a sharp and thorough awakening of 
the republic to the fact that the great secial and indus- 
trial evils, so long winked at or ignored, cannot longer be 
kept out of politics, and there is a vigorous self-assertion 
on the part of the masses of the people, whose results 
will be feared and dreaded only by those who do not be- 
lieve in the people and in democracy. Tor twenty years 
ve have been holding elections largely on traditional and 
fictitious issues. The two great parties, living on in power 
by the momentum of inheritance and strong organization, 
have magnified their antagonisms for campaign purposes, 
patching their old platforms with this new thing and that, 
until the party orthodoxy of to-day had become avery 
different thing from that of twenty years ago. * * * * 


ISSUES. 


Whatever else may be said, it must be said first of all 
that the republican and democratic candidates for the 


presidency were nominated by the people. The 
the machine, were sharply relegated ‘to the background. 
Never in America have they shown themselves so impotent.” 


bosses, 


Atlantic Monthly. Onee more a grand uumber of the 
Atlauntic—a number leading back to the genuine magazine 
as conceived by its founders. But for conceited, shallow, 


impertinent writing, capable, however, of doing much mis- . 


chief, the magazines have not lately produced anything 
as poor as the leading article by J. Laurence Laughlin. 
The writer has neither fine sentiment to feel with the 
ciass he professes to describe, nor has he the common sense 
to apprehend the causes at play. He is free to toss about 
such words as “untaught,” “‘vagaries,” and “narrow minds.” 
Ite evidently believes the great agricultural population is 
fairly deseribed by the elap-trap of such sentences as 
these: “Untrained in economic reasoning, inexperienced in 
industrial history, untaught in penetrating into the causes 
of commercial phenomena, the undereducated man is the 
prey to the first nostrum that happens to be offered him. 
His distress pinches. How easy to believe in the dog- 
Inatie assertion that the cause of his distress is the ‘seare- 
ity of money!’ Why not? He knows precious little about 
the principles of money. Why should it not be that, as 
well as something else of which he knows equally little?’ 
“Given a large community with innate prejudices against 
the Kast, intensified by the dislike born of the relation of 
debtor to creditor, prostrated by the collapse of the great- 
est agricultural speculation of modern times, suffering 
from foreign competition in the world markets, the oppor- 
tunity of the tempter is nearly perfect. And the skill of 
the tempter is satanic.” 

That such stuff should get into the Allantic only shows 
that the editor should “go West, young man,” and see for 
himself. It is a pity the East should tolerate such worse 
than rubbish as literature. B. P. P. 


The National Cook Book (Scribner’s). One thousand recipes 
Covering 550 pages, served in courses beginning with ap- 
petizers and ending with a full index—a “new work in every 
respect, not a revision of old material’—are sufficient qual- 
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ifications without the added indorsement of Marion Har- 
land and her daughter, Christine Terhune Herrick. ‘The 
recipes in this book represent seven years of accumulation 
and selection of material, collected from all quarters of 
the globe, and adapted to the uses of the American kitchen. 
So we learn from the brief preface. Here one may make 
a choice from sixty salads, many of which are new; thirty 
appetizers, some of which have never appeared in print; 
a great variety of chafing-dish decoctions in the prepara- 
tion of which Mrs. Herrick is an expert; sauces that rival 
the. ingenuity of Brillat-Savarin. 

It may not be beside the question to mention that the 
appearance of the authors is distinetly stimulating to one’s 
appetite. At any rate the remark may serve as an intro- 
ductory to the following story: 

In April last Mrs. Herrick had invited a gentleman from 
the country to dine with herself and mother in the cosy 
apartment they were occupying in New York City. The 
gentleman was expected to bring his appetite with him, of 
course, and was to meet a small but distinguished com- 
pany of his own selection. He was promptly on hand at 
the appointed hour, and occupied his place at the hos- 
pitable board, only to find himself in the embarrassing 
predicament of being unable to taste a mouthful of the 
food that had been so daintily prepared to tickle his palate. 


The scientific magazines often contain articles that are 
admirably adapted to the needs and interests of the. lay- 
reader. This is, of course, especially true of the journals 
of political, economie and social science, and the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for 


, September well illustrates the fact in its article by J. P. 


Davis on “The Union Pacific Railway,” which gives simply 
and briefly such a statement of the relation of our national 
government to this undertaking as-should be in the hands 
of intelligent voters. Other matters of general interest 
in this magazine are Mr. L. R. Harley’s paper on “Phe High- 
School System,” and the notes on municipal experiments 
at home and abroad, while Prof. E. A. Ross’s treatment of 
“Uneertainty as a Factor in Production,” is such as to at- 
tract the ordinary business man as well as the trained 
‘economist. : y 


Notes and Comments. 

The many readers of this department will be pleased to 
read an article reprinted (page 141) from the London 
Athenwum by Theodore Watts-Dutton on William Morris. 

J. W. Mackail is to write the life of the late William 
Morris. 

“\ Romantic Voyage to Venezuela and the West Indies,” 
by Ira Nelson Morris, will soon be published by the Messrs. 
Putnam’s Sons. 3 

The same house has in preparation the  L[llustrated 
English Library, of which the first three numbers will be 
Thackeray's “Esmond,” Kingsley’s “Hypatia,” and Char- 
lotte Bronté’s “Jane Eyre.” 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish immediately Dr. 
John Watson’s “The Cure of Souls.” | 

“An Outland Journey,’ by Walter Leon Sawyer, will be 
published by Copeland & Day, October 31. Under the 
‘reversible Stevenson title’ Mr. Sawyer has prepared an 
ingenious and amusing story by way of satirizing some 
institutions and many fads. Mr. R. I’. Bunner has prepared 
fifty illustrations for the book. | 

The same publishers will issue in November No. V of 
the Oaten Top Series, “Songs of Exile,” by Herbert Bates. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors, Put- 
nam’s Sons. Five cents. Per year, fifty cents. 

Longfellow, by George William Curtis, is the tenth nuin- 
ber of the second volume in this delightful series, which 
now lies before us. The papers were originally issued by 
the late G. P. Putnam in 1853, in a series entitled “Homes 
of American Authors.” The present publishers are doing 
a distinct service to a new generation by presenting them 
to the public oncesmore in so cheap and convenient a form. 
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The al Field. 


“The Worldis my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


October. 


QM suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather; 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning, 


And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 


Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples. lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining: 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sift noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O, suns and skies and flowers of June 
Count all your boasts together. 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


EDUCATIONAL.— Acourse of university 
extension lectures on Educational Psychol- 
ogy will be given by Prof. A. W. Moore, of 
the Chicago University, on the first and 
third Friday evenings of each month, dur- 
ing the winter and spring, beginning Novem- 
ber 6th. The course will be especially 
adapted to teachers in liberal Sunday 
Schools. The place of meeting will be 166 
South Wood street. For particulars address 
R. E. Blount, 346 Winchester avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


MANISTEE, MICH.—The Michigan Uni- 
tarian Conference will hold its annual fall 
meeting at Manistee, Mich., on November 
9, 10 and 11, 1896. An interesting and varied 


ee eer 


program is now in the making and will 
soon be announced. Among those who will 
be present and read papers, and deliver ad- 
dresses, are Reys. EK. A. Horton of Boston, 
A. W. Gould of Chicago, Thos. W. Illman 
of Grand Rapids. T. J. Horner and G. W. 
Buckley of Battle Creek, W. A. Taylor of 
Jackson, J. C. Allen of Traverse City, and 
Prof. Ferris of Big Rapids. We will also 
have the pleasure of meeting and hearing 
Mr. H. Dharmapala of Caleutta, who will 
deliver an address on the “Common Senti- 
ments in Buddhism and Christianity,’’ also 
Mr. Virchand Gandhi, who will deliver an 
address on “‘Jainism.’’ Both of these gen- 
tlemen were among the leading heroes of 
the great Parliament of Religions, and they 
will come with the prestige won in. that 
great assemb!y. The Unitarian people of 
Manistee open their hospitable homes to 
ail who will attend the conference. : 
THOS. P. BYRNES, Secy. 


AN UNITARIAN MINISTER.—The Rey. 
Oscar B. Hawes having satisfied the Com- 
miitee on Fellowship of his fitness for the 
Unitarian ministry, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churehes. D. M. Wilson, 
Chairman. D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1896. 


CHELSEA, MASS.—The First Unitarian 
Church of this place, under the pastorate of 
Rey. Augustus P. Reecord, reopened Sunday 
September 6,afteravacation of two months. 
The outlook for the ensuing vear is favor- 
able. The various organizations of the 
church are marshaling their forces into tine 
for action with a precision and method 
Which promises practical results. Mr. Ree- 
cord has been appointed superintendent of 
the Sunday school in p!ace of Miss Margaret 
B. Barnard, resigned, and Miss Alice C. 
Dockham, for several years superintendent 
of the kindergarten, still holds her position 
with unabated vigor and interest, and no 
small degree of success. Mr. Reccord holds 
teachers’ meetings on alternate Tuesdays 
for the benefit of the school. He = also 
merges the lessons into a Bible class for 
such members of the parish as desire to 
engage in biblical study. The Ladies’ So- 
cial Circle is finely organized and conducted. 
Its varied and successful enterprises have 
caused it to become a veritable revenue for 
the chureh. The Unity Club has yoted to 
join the *‘Young People’s Religious Union,” 
and for that purpose has revised its con- 
stitution and appointed a worship commit- 
tee to arrange for a fortnightly religious 
gervice by and for the young people. Iis 
first entertainment for the season was a re- 
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We know that Cod-liver 
Oil is a fat-forming food 
because takers of it gain rap- 
idly in weight under its use 
and the whole body receives 
vital force. When prepared 
as in Scott’s Emulsion, it 1s 
quickly and easily changed 
into the tissues of the body. 
As your doctor would say, 
“it is easily assimilated.” 
Perhaps you are suffering 
from fat starvation. You 
take fat enough with your 
food, but it either isn’t the 
right kind, or it isn’t digested. 
You need fat prepared for 
you, as in Scott’s Emulsion. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


The 


Receord. 
Study Class Committee have arranged for 
an Emerson class, to begin in November. 


ception to Rey. and Mrs. 


The Chelsea Branch of the Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance, Mrs. A. P. Reccord presi- 


dent, has been thoroughly reorganized. Its 
work is carried on by the following com- 
mittees: Philanthropic, Social, Entertain- 


ment, Current News and Postoflice Mission. 
Literary and. social meetings are held 
monthly. At its meeting on October 12, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells gave an address, after 
which there was an informal reception. A 
Cheerful Letter Club has been formed to 
correspond with shut-ins and to send them 
secular literature. 


MILFORD, N. H.—The first Unitarian 
Society of this place, Rey. A. J. Rich, min- 
ister, is giving a course of popular lectures, 
in which Mary A. Livermore, LL. D., Dr. 
Pullman and Col. Higginson appear. 


MANISTEER, MICH.—The Unity Club of 
this city presents a program that makes up 
in vitality, variety and originality what it 
may lack in coherency; thirty meetings in 
many consecutive weeks. Among some 
of the topics are the following: ‘Li Hung 
Chang, and the effect of his mission to the 
civilized nations, on the future of China,” 
“The dominant issues of twenty-eight presi- 
dential campaigns;’’ *‘The relation of arche- 
ology to the historic truthfulness of the 
Rible;’’? ** The justice of the graduated in- 
come tax;’’ “The increased utility of the 
telescope;’’ “‘A study of oceultism;’’ ‘The 
initiative and the referendum; ‘Robert 
Burns, the poet of the people;’’ “The food 
we eat, and how to prepare it;’’ ‘The evo- 
lution theory of man’s origin and descent;”’ 


is 


“Municipal vs. private ownership of fran- 
chises;’’ ‘‘Goe he—Wilhelin Meister;"" “Goy- 


ernment ownership of the telegraph.’’ 


HELENA, MONT.—Mrs. Florence Kolloek 
(rooker has receutly led in the organization 
of a mothers’ club among the mothers of the 


waifs who are gathered ik a free kinder- 
garten in that city among the foothills. 


This is mountain work in morals. It will 


surely bring social exhilaration. 
PRINTED SERMONS.—During the comin, 

year, commencing with October, twenty ser- 

mons by Rey. 8S. M. Crotheis, of Cambridge, 


will be published at the moderate cost of 
one dollar. Subscriptions may be sent to 


d: i G. Nichols, 63 Battle street, Cambridge, 
Mass. * * *. ‘The Chureh of the _ Kke- 
deemer Pulpit,’’ Minneapolis, issues its pub- 


lication semi-monthly. The numbers that 
lie before us Contain the pastor’s (Rey. 
Marion D. Shutter, DPD. D.) sermons on 


“Evolution of Religion,’ ‘‘EHyvolution and the 
Idea of God,’’ “Evolution and the Fall of 
Man.’’ Single copies 5 cents, subscription 
‘price $1.00 per year. * * * Phe October 
number of ‘‘A College Town Pulpit’? pub- 
lishes Rey. J. D. Sunderland’s sermon, **the 
Littleness and Greatness of Man.’’ Ven ser- 
mons are published annually. Price 50 cents 
per year; 5 cents per number. The publica- 
tion of these sermons gives the isolated lib- 
eral an opportunity to keep in touch with 
the religious thought of the day. 


CHICAGO.—AlIl Souls’ Chureh.—Mr. Dhar- 
mapala has given two Sunday evening lec- 
tures at this chureh: One recounting his 
experiences since the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, particularly the great triumph which 
aroused interest throughout the Indian em- 
pire, by which the old historic temple of 
suddha-Gaya, after perhaps a_ thousand 
years, has been restored to the original 
builders, the followers of Buddha. The 
Second lecture set forth the gentle, world- 
inclusive spirit of Buddhism. Dharmapala 
awakens in his own heart and in the hearts 
of others the conviction that in the first year 
of the twentieth century a Parliament of 
Religions will be held at Benares. He is 
sroping his way for a constituency. The 


New Unity gladly lends itself to the dis- 
cussion, invites correspondence, suggestions, 
and pledges co-operative help. 
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Webster’s International 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U.S. Supreme Court. 


Dictionary 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for 
boastfuland showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough 
pertecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an 
equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quan- 
tity characterizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


Pamphlet free. 


G. & Cc. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
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Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Mr. William Morris. 


(REPRINTED FROM THE LONDON ATHEN.EUM.) 


The news of the grave turn suddenly taken 
by William Morris’. illness, copied by the 
daily papers from the Athenwum of last 
week, prepared the publie for the still worse 
news that was to follow. 

The certificate of the immediate cause of 
death affirms it to have been phthisis, but 
one would suppose that almost every vital 
organ had become exhausted. Each time 
that I saw him he declared, in answer to my 
inquiries, that he suffered no pain what- 
ever. And a comforting thought this is to 
us all—that Morris suffered no pain. To 
Death himself we may easily be reconciled— 
hay, we might even look upon him as Na- 
ture’s final beneficence to all her children, 
if it were not for the cruel means he so 
often employes in fulfilling his inevitable 
mission. The thought that Morris’ life had 
ended in the tragedy of pain— 
the thought that he to whom 
work Was sport, and generosity’ the 
highest form.of enjoyment, suffered what 
some men suffer in shuffling off the mortal 
coil—would have been intolerable almost. 
lor among the thousand and one charms 
of the man, this, perhaps, was the chief, 
that Nature had endowed him with an 
enormous capacity of enjoyment, and that 
circumstance, conspiring with Nature, said 
to him, ‘“fenjoy.”’” Born in easy circum- 
stances, though not to the degrading trouble 
of wealth—cherishing as his sweetest pos- 
sessions a devoted wife and two daughters, 
each of them endojved with intelligence so 
rare as to understand a genius such as his 
—surrounded by friends, some of whom were 
among the first men of our time, and most 
of whom were of the very salt of the earth— 
it may be said of him that misfortune, if she 
touched him at all, never struck home. If 
it is true, as Mérimée affirms, that men are 
hastened to’ maturity by misfortune, who 
wanted Morris to be mature? Who wanted 
him to be other than the radiant boy of 
genius that he remained till the years had 
silvered his hair and carved wrinkles on his 
brow, but‘ left his blue-grey eyes as bright 
as when they first opened on the world? 
Knough for us to think that the man must, 
indeed, be specially beloved by the gods 


Who in his sixty-third year dies young. Old 
age Morris could not haye borne with pa- 
tience. Pain would not have developed him 
into a hero. This beloved man, who must 
have died some day, died when his marvel- 
lous powers were at their best—and died 
without pain. The scheme of life and death 
does not seem so much awry, after all. 

At the last interview but one that ever I 
had with him—it was in the little carpetless 
room from which so much of his best work 
was turned out—he himself surprised me 
by leading the conversation upon a subject 
he rarely chose to, talk about—the mystery 
of life and death. The conversation ended 
with these words of his: “I have enjoyed 
my life—few men more so—and death in any 
case is sure.’’ 

It is difficult not to think that the cause 
of causes of his death was excessive exer- 
cise of all his forces, especially of the imagi- 
native faculty. When I talked to him, as 
Il often did, of the peril of such a life of ten- 
sion as his, he pooh-poohed the idea. ‘*Look 
at Gladstone,’’ he would say; “look at those 
wise owls, your chancellors and your judges. 


Don’t they live all the longer for work? 
It is rust that kills men, not work.’ No 


doubt he was right in contending that in in- 
tellectual efforts such as those he alluded to, 
Where the only faculty drawn upon is the 
“dry light of intelligence,’ a prodigious 
amount of work may be achieved without 
any sapping of the sources of life. But is 
this so where that fusion of all the faculties 
which we call genius is greatly taxed? =I 
doubt it. In all true imaginative production 
there is, as De Quincey pointed out many 
years ago, a movement not of ‘‘the thinking 
machine’’ only, but of the whole man—the 


whole ‘‘genial’’ nature of the worker—his 
imagination, his judgment, moving in an 
evolution of lightning velocity from the 


whole of the work to the part, from the part 
to the whole, together with every emotion 
of the soul. Hence when, as in the case of 
‘Walter Scott, of Charles Dickens, and pre- 
sumably of Shakespeare, too, the emotional 
nature of man is overtaxed, every part of the 
frame suffers, and cries out in yain for its 
Share of that nervous fluid which is the true 
vis vite. 

We have only to consider the sort of work 
Morris produced and its amount to realize 
that no human powers could continue to 
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withstand such a strain. Many are of opin- 
ion that ‘‘The Lovers of Gudrun’’ is his 
finest poem; he worked at it from four 
o’clock in the morning till four in the after- 
noon, and when he rose from the table he 
had produced 750 lines! Think of the forces 
at work in producing a poem like ‘“‘Sigurd.”’ 
Think of the mingling of the drudgery of 
the Dryasdust with the movements of an 
imaginative vision unsurpassed in our time; 
think, I say, of the collaborating of the 
“Vilsunga Saga’’ with the ‘“‘Nibelungenlicd,’’ 
the choosing of this point from the Saga- 
man, and of that point from the later poem 
of the Germans, and then fusing the whole. 
by imaginative heat into the greatest epic 
of the nineteenth century. Was there not 
work enough here for a considerable portion 
of a poet’s life? And yet so great is the en- 
tire mass of his work that ‘‘Sigurd”’ is posi- 
tively overlooked in many of the notices of 
his writings which have appeared in the 
last few days in the press, while in the 
others it is alluded to in three words, and 
this simply because the mass of other 
matter to be dealt with fills up all the ayail- 
able space of a newspaper. Then, again, 
take his translation of the Odyssey. Some 
competent critics are dissatisfied with this; 
yet in a certain sense it is a triumph. The 
two specially Homeric qualities—those; in- 
deed, which set Homer apart from all other 
poets—are eagerness and dignity. Never 
again can they be fully combined, for never 
again will poetry be written in the Greek 
hexameters and by a Homer. That Tenny- 
son could have given us the Homerie dignity 
his magnificent rendering of a famous frag- 
ment of the lliad shows. Chapman's trans- 
lations show that the eagerness also can be 
caught. Morris, of course, could not have 
given the dignity of Homer, but. then, while 
Tennyson ‘has left us only a few lines speak- 
ing with the dignity of the Iliad, Morris 
gave us a translation of the entire Odyssey, 
which, though it missed the Homeric dig- 
nity, secured the cagerness as completely 
as Chapman’s free-and-easy paraphrase, and 
in a rendering as literal as Buckley’s prose 
crib, which lay frankly by Morris’ side as 
he wrote. This with his much less Ssatis- 
factory translation of Virgil, where he gives 
us an almost word-for-word translation and 
yet throws over the poem a glamour of ro- 
mance Which brings Virgil into the sympathy 
of the modern reader, would have occupied 
years With almost any other poet. But these 
two efforts of his genius are swamped by 
the purely original poems, such as ‘‘The 
Defence of Guenevere,’ ‘Jason,’ ‘*The 
Karthly Paradise,’’ ‘‘Love is Enough,” 
‘Poems by the Way,’’ ete. And then come 
his translations from the Icelandic. Mere 
translation is, of course, easy enough, but 
not such translation as that in the “Saga 
Library.’’ Allowing for all the aid he got 
from Mr. Magnusson, what a work this is! 
Think of the imaginative exercise required 
to turn the language of these Saga-men into 
a diction so picturesqne and so concrete 
as to make each Saga an English poem, for 
poem each one is, if Aristotle is right in 
thinking that imaginative substance and not 
metre is the first requisite of a poem. 
And this brings me to those poems with- 
out metre which he invented for himself in 
the latter portion of his career. There is in 
these delightful stories, leaving out of con- 
sideration the exquisite lyrics interspersed, 
enough poetic wealth adequately to endow 
a dozen poets. The last of all of them— 
the one of which the last two chapters, 
when he could no longer hold a pen, he dic- 
tated to his friend Mr. Cockerell, in the de- 
termination, he said to me, that he would 


finish it before he died—will be found to be 
finer than +e | hitherto published. It is 
called “The Sundering Flooed,’’ and was 
written after the story now in the press, 
“The Water of the Wondrous Isles.’’ It 
(The Sundering Flood) is as long as ‘‘The 
Wood Beyond the Worlg,’’ but has lyrics 
interspersed. It will be brought out at the 
Kelmscott Press, from which, I may say in 
passing, the next book issued will be ‘‘The 
Flower and the Leaf’’ and **The Cuckoo and 


the Nightingale.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Old and New. 


How infinite and sweet, Thou everywhere 
And all abounding Love, Thy service is! 
Thou liest an ocean round my world of care, 
My petty every day; and fresh and fair. 
Pour Thy strong tides through all’ my 
crevices 
Until the silence ripples into prayer. 


That Thy full glory may abound, increase. 
And so Thy likeness shall be formed in me 
| pray; the answer is not rest or peace, 
But charges, duties, wants, anxieties, 
Till there seems room for everything but 
Thee 
And never time for anything but these. 


And 1 should fear, but lo! amid the press, 
The whirl and hum and pressure of my 
day, 
I hear Thy garments sweep—Thy scamless 
dress, 
And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern Thy gracious form not far away, 
but very near, O Lord, to help and bless. 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they hold, 

But all my life is biossoming inwardly, 

And every breath is like a litany, 
While through eaeh labor, like a thread of 

gold, 

Is woven the sweet consciousness of Thee. 

Susan Coolidge, in Boston Congregationalist, 
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mad, so I don’t see but I’ve got to die out- 
right.’’—Detroit Free Press. | 
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Announcements. 


the Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
crettes in Chicago. 


ALL Sous CuurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssi1AH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hatt, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
Salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


I'RIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CuurcH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 833 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsAtAnH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 


Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, | 


Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac 8. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParK- UNITY CuuRcH (Universal- 
ist). R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
Salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pau.’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish),: In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. KE. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuuRcCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms or THE HEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


“Life-Studies.” 


1. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 

3. The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 

4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s Ease. By Charles 
G. Ames, 

5. ~~ of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 

am. 

6. What ofa Day? By Caroline J. Bartlett. 

9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. _ 

10. Culture without College. By William C. 
Gannett. | ? 

11. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M. Tschudy. 

12. Enduring Hardness. By John W. Chadwick. 

13. Unsatisfied Longings. By W. H. Savage. 

14. Serenity. By James H. West. 

15. Fromthe Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 

16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwick. 

17. The Home. By Phoebe M. Butler. : 

18. bas be Alithe Same? By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 


Single copy, 6 cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 
cents. Ten copies of any single issue, 30 cents. 


Choice Edition: Nos. 3, 5, 10,11, 14and 17 may 
also be had printed on heavy paper, silk-stitched, 
white or tinted covers, put up in entitled envel- 
opes, 15 cents each. | 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, = = = = BOSTON. 
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THE FEDERALIS| 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


» 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . ; 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months tv 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Hi. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. |, 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Price $1.50. 
CONTENTS.—Historical Introduction. 

The Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, 

The Bible, Christianity, Concerning 

Jesus, The Future Life, The Great Sal- 

vation, Loss and Gain. , 

We can here trace the growth of the New Uni- 
Carian gospel, see something of the great mould- 
ing influences that have shaped and changed it, 
note the dangers it has encountered, thrill with 
the warm light of its newly discovered hope, 
feel ourselves takén into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints.... Decidedly 
marking a clearer — of vision in the develop- 
ment of Unitarian thought.—7'he Unitarian. 
The Essential Man. A Monograph on 

Personal Immortality in the Light of 

Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELL 

CRESSEY, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one 
can read without profit—Zhe New World. 


The Postulates of Revelation and of 
Ethics. By Tomas Hin, D. D., 


LL. D. 394 pages, with portrait, price 
$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
CHARACTER of the 


The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
Broad Shown in the way it 


goes about preparing 
Gauge its tourist literature. 

Kach year it issues a 
new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
neck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 


| of the land might know where to go for 


such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. 8. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 


| Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have 


